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For the 1982-83 school year, the Austin (Texas) 
Public Schools adopted a high school attendance policy allowing a 
maximum of 10 absences per semester for course credit to be earned. 
Under this policy, Austin's high school attendance rose to an 
all-time high of 93.5 percent in 1983-84. In 1984--85, education 
reform mandated by the Texas Legislature set a state standard. A 
student could now miss no more than five classes per semester and 
receive course credit, but principals could "excuse" absences at 
their discretion. During the first year of the "five-absence" policy, 
Austin's high school attendance nearly matched the previous year's 
record high. Then began a remarkable decline, as excessive absences 
over, five were excused in record numbers. District rumors held that 
fbudents, parents, and school administrators had figured out the game 
and knew how to i:>lay it. In 1989, the Texas Legislature abandoned the 
five-absence rule in favor of an 80-day per semester attendance 
requirement, with days lost to be made up before course credit may be 
received. This report describes how the five-al ;ence rule failed, so 
that institutional wisdom may help ^nsure the new policy's success. 
The study concluded that since the beginning of the five-absence 
rule, Austin high school attendance rates had deteriorated, the 
number of excused absences had increased, absences were not inflated 
by dropout counts, and the rule did not cause more students to drop 
out. The number of excused absences circumvented the rule and made it 
ineffective. (MLH) 
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Major Findings 

1. Since the beginning of the five-absence rule, have Austin Public 
Schools high school attendance rates improved? 

NO. In year 1, 1984-85, overall attendance rates remained within one- 
tenth of a percentage point of AISb*s all-time high set in 1983-84. 
However, the number of individual students who accumulated more 
than five absences dn^ped by 30% in the fall and by 14% in the spring 
of year L Since that time, the number of students accumulating more 
than five absences in the fall semester has increased 94% and 52% in 
the spring. Overall absence raUs are now well above the rales prior to 
the five-absence rule. 

2. Has the number of excused absences increased? 

YES. Many more absences are being excused now than when the rule 
was new. In semester 1, 17% of all absences were excused. In 
semester 10, 57% were excused^ The percentage of students who 
accumulate more than five unexcused absences has risen modestly from 
13.12% in the fall of year one to 15.52%. This is an 18% increase in 
the number of students being denied credit based upon exceeding five 
unexcused absences. Qearly, the five-absence rule is denying credit to 
a modestly higher number of students while the overall absence rate has 
risen sharply. 

3. Are absences inflated by schools that keep students on their active 
rolls longer to avoid increasing their dropout counts? 

NO. A few more students are now held longer on the rolls before 
being dropped, but they account for only a fraction of a percentage 
point in the absence rates. 

4. Did the State five-absence rule cause more students to drop out? 

Probably Not. Dropouts were more successful in getting their 
absences excused than were other students. 

Conclusion 

Th( -absence rule initially worked to maintain high attendance in 
Disu.w. high schools; however, in the past few years, the number of ab- 
sences that are being excused has risen — circumventing the five-absence 
rule and making it ineffective. 



A FAILED ATTENDANCE POLICY 
2,713,598 Excuses 

AUTHORS: Glynn Ligon, Elaine Jackson 



For the 1982-83 school year, the Austin C^X) Public Schools adopted 
an attendance policy that was generally regarded as tough and elec- 
tive. High school students were required to miss no more than 10 
class periods per semester — for whatever reason — in order to 
receive credit for a course. Absences in excess of 10 could only be 
"excused" if the student maintained a passing average in the course, 
then requested an appeal hearing at the end of the semester and 
presented convincing reasons, for the excessive absences. Under this 
policy, Austin's high school attendance rate rose to an all-time high of 
93.5% in 1983-84. This policy is discussed in Office of Research and 
Evaluation publication 82.55, Volume !V, Appendix Y. 

In 1984-85, education reform mandated by Texas House Bill 72 set a 
standard for the entire State. A student could miss no more than five 
classes per semester and receive credit for a course. However, princi- 
pals could "excuse" absences at their discretion. Even in Austin, this 
reform, labeled the five-absence rule, was predicted to be a tougher 
standard than the previous local absence policy. 

What ensued was fascinating. In the first year of the five-absence 
nile, high school attendance remained within one-tenth percentage 
point (93.4%) of the previous year's record high. Then a remarkable 
decline began as excessive absences over five were excused in large 
numbers. The talk around the District was that the students, parents, 
and school administrators had figured out the game and kiiew how to 
play it Figure 1 shows the trend in absences across the last decade. 

Now, the Legislature has changed the game again. Beginning in 
1989-90, a student must attend at least 80 days in a semester. (Semes- 
ters in AISD typically have 87 or 88-days to total the 175-day mini- 
mum Texas school year.) Class periods missed must be made up to 
rt^cover the 80 required in order for the student to receive credit for a 
course. 

One of the purposes for this report is to describe how the five-absence 
rule failed, so that institutional wisdom can be applied to the new 80- 
day rule to ensure its success. 
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Figure 1: Austin District High School Absences 
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THE ANALYSES 

Four evaluation questions were posed and explored. 

1. Since the beginning of the five-absence rule, have District 
high school attendance rates improved? 

2. Has the number of excused absences increased? 

3. Are absences inflated by schools that keep students on their 
active rolls longer to avoid increasing their dropout counts? 

4. Did the five-absence rule cause more students to drop out? 



Question 1 

Since the beginning of the five-absence rule, have 
Austin high school attendance rates improved? 



NO. 

Figure 2 shows that the annual percent attendance (ag- 
gregate days in attendance divided by aggregate days of 
membership) set a District record hijgh of 93,5% in 1983- 
84, the year prior to the start of the five-absence rule. In 
1984-85, year 1 of the five-absence rule, the attendance 
rates remained high at 934%, In year 5 of the rule, 
AISD high school students attended at their lowest rate 
since 1980-81, 90-4%, 

The local attendance policy that was in effect in 1982-83 
and 1983-84 appeared to be effective, as shown i;i Figure 
2. Clearly, high school attendance declined during the 
five years of the five-absence rule. 




Figure 3 shows that the number of students acquiring 
over five absences fell initially when the rule was imple- 
mented. Students with five or more absences (either 
excused or unexcused) dropped 30% in the fall and 14% 
in the spring of year 1 of the rule. However, from that 
time, the number of students climbed 94% and 52% to 
the levels in fall and spring respectively in 1988-89. 

The key statistics related to the five-absence rule arc the 
number of students who exceed five absences; of those 
excess absences, the number/percentage that are unex- 
cused; and the number/percentage of students who 
eventually lose credit because of excessive, unexcused 
absences above five. Figure 3 summarizes these key 
statistics. 

The data base for years prior to 1984-85 does not differ- 
entiate excused from unexcused absences, because this 
distinction was unimportant at the time. Therefore 
comparisons to that year are made between the percent- 
age of students with more than five total absences at 
second period, the official reporting time for state pur- 
poses, across semesters. 



Figure 3: High School Students with More than Five Absences 
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Question 2 

Has the number of excused absences increased? 



YES. 

Figure 4 shows the number and percentage of absences 
that have been excused beginning in 1984-85. In the 
first semester of the five-absence rule, 17% of all ab- 
sences were excused — a total of 65,873 excused ab- 
sences. In the final semester of the rale, spring, 1989, 
57% of all absences were excused. This is an increase of 
148% in the number of absences excused (fix>m 304,228 
in year 1 to 754;479 in year 5). 

As an indication of how matter-of-facfly absences were 
being excused, some Austin high schools entered all ab- 
sences into their attendance records as excused and 
corrected them to unexcused only if proper documenta- 
tion was not provided by the student/parent. 

Figure 4 shows that the percentage of students accumu- 
lating more than five unexcused absences has risen much 
more slowly than the absence rate itself. In the fall of 
year 1, 13.12% of all students accumulated more than 
five unexcused absences — and thus lost credit or were 
ineligible to earn credit in a course. In tliC final year, 
15.52% of all students accumulated more than five 
unexcused absences. This is an 18% increase in the 



Figure 4: High School Absences Excused 
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number of students losing credit as a result of unexcused 
absences — during a period when excused absences 
increased 148%. Clearly the five-absence rule was 
denying credit to a moderately higher number of students 
while overall absence rates rose sharply. 



Question 3 

Are absences inflated by schools that keep students 
on their active rolls longer to avoid increasing their 
dropout counts? 



NO. 

A legitimate concern is whether the coincidental empha- 
sis on reduction of the high school dropout rate caused 
schools to retain students on their rolls longer^ before 
withdrawing them for excessive absences. The impact of 
this tactic would be to add absences to a student's record 
and to lower overall attendance rates. However, inspec- 
tion of Figure 5 reveals that there has been no consistent 
increase in the number of students with more than 10 
consecutive absences prior to withdrawal. 




Question 4 

Did the five-absence rule cause more students to drop 
out? 



Probably Not. 

Many citizens and educators expressed concern that 
more students would drop out of school when they accu- 
mulated their fifth unexcused absence and "lost all hope 
of earning credit'* for the semester. If the attendance rule 
change had an impact on dropouts, then that impact 
should have been evidenced by any or all of the follow- 
ing stadstics. 

/• A change in the overall dropout rate 

Over these years, the dropout rate for high school 
students remained relatively stable. Interestingly, 
as shown in Figure 6, there was a rise of 1.6 per- 
centage points the first year of the rule, 1984-85; 
however, the plethora of other educational re- 
fomis that accompanied the five-absence rule 
make attributing any impact directly to the rule 
very speculative. The bottom line is that the 
dropout rate did rise in coincidence with the 
institution of the five-absence rule but did decline 
again in the last year of the rule. 



Figure 6: Austin Annual Dropout Rate 
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2. A change in the percentage of dropouts who had 
more than five absences upon dropping out 



As shown in Figure 7, the pattern of change was 
the same for the dropouts as for the nondropouts. 
Upon inspection of these trends, it is possible to 
detect that the ratio of the percentage of dropouts 
with more than five absences to that percentage 
for all students did decline. This would support 
either the hypothesis that the rule reduced the 
number of students who had excessive absences 
among the dropouts more th?ji among the non- 
dropouts, or that the dropouts left school earlier 
rather than remaining enrolled longer and accu- 
mulating more absences. 



Figure 7: Dropouts With Greater Than Five Absences 
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3. A change in the percentage of dropouts who had 
more than five unexcused absences upon drop- 
ping out 

As shown in Figure 8, the percentage of dropouts 
who had more than five unexcused absences prior 
to dropping out actually declined more than did 
that percentage for all students. A defensible 
interpretation is that the students who eventually 
dropped out were as good or better than the other 
students in getting their absences excused. This 
would argue that the five-absence rule did not 
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push students out of school, because those stu- 
dents who dropped out under the rule were 
successfully avoiding accuraulating excessive 
unexcused absences. 



Figure 8: Dropouts With Greater Than Five Unexcused Absences 
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This does not provide evidence that the five-absence rule 
caused niore students to drop out upon accumulating an 
excessive number of absences. In fact, the rule probably 
had a neutral impact, because the students were so adept 
at getting absences excused that the threat of losing 
credit was minw. However, one could argue that despite 
the numbers showing that dropouts were getting their ab- 
sences excused, the threat of losing credit influenced 
more to drop out. 

Now, how can we explain the fact that the statewide 
ground swell of demands for changing the rule was 
based mostly on the impression that-students were being 
forced out? One plausible interpretation is that indeed 
some students did leave upon accumulating excessive 
absences and these students could not be kept in or 
brought back because credit could not be regained. 
However, these students may have dropped out for other 
reasons also. Because this in-depth analysis was con- 
ducted within a single school system rather than state- 
wide, there is also the possibility that other school 
systems were much less generous in excusing absences 
than the Austin principals were 
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What are the character- 
istics of an effective 
attendance rule? 

Based on the three attendance 
rules tracked since 1979, the 
following characteristics ap- 
pear to be required for an atten- 
dance rule to be effective. 

• Denial of credit must be a 
reality, rather than a threat 

• Absences must not be 
excused as they occur 
because this allows limitless 
absences. When the absence 
limit is exceeded, a formal 
2fppcds process to review 
reasons and to determme 
how work/lime must be 
made i:p is necessary. 

• Students must be allowed to 
make up missed class 
periods io avoid losing credit 
mid-semester and having no 
reason to attend class for the 
rest of the semester. 

• Parents must be informed of 
absences before the limit is 
reached and be a part of the 
appeals process after the 
limit is exceeded 

• The administrative burden 
must not be so great as to 
foster subversion of the 
intent of the rule to avoid 
work. 



Technical Note: 

Complete statistical tables with the 
details of the figures in this paper 
are available in publication number 
8845 from the Office of Research 
and Evaluation, Austin Public 
Schools, 6100 Guadalupe, Austin, 
Texas 78752 



CONCLUSIONS 

Austin high school attendance was poor a decade ago — below 
90%. With the implementation of a local policy, high school 
attendance improved to an all-time high of 93.5% in 1983-84. 
However, the administrative work required to enforce the policy 
was unpopular. When the statewide five-absence rule began in 
1984-85, the initial reaction in Austin was positive — possibly 
cautiously compliant with the new, unknown rule. However, as 
obtaining an excused absence becanric routine, the number of 
absences rose quickly, TTie five-absence nile then became less 
effective than its predecessor — Ausdn's lo::al ten-absence 
policy. 

Now, Austin has been presented witii a new challenge — a new 
attendance rule beginning in 1989-90. Apparently, the integrity 
of the enforcement, in other words the difficulty encountered by 
a student in obtaining an excuse or earning credit by making up 
missed class periods, is a key to an attendance policy's effec- 
tiveness. Our experience says that the administrative burden as- 
sociated with enforcing the attendance policy is a key to the 
faithful implementation by school staff. 

In conclusion, the five-absence rule failed because obtaining an 
excuse for an absence was so easy that being absent more 
frequently did not substantially increase a student's risk of losing 
course credit For the new 80-day attendance rule to be effec- 
tive, students and patents must be convinced by school staff that 
students really will be required to make up missed class periods. 
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